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the careful reading and re-reading of the work is it possible to do 
justice to the breadth of view and careful analyses of the author. 
No single change will solve the complex problem of city govern- 
ment. Changes in political ideas, in methods of individual action 
and thought, in forms of organization and in the spirit of adminis- 
trative work must be effected, before we can hope to have good city 
government. 

I/. S. ROWB. 



Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre. By Dr. Georg von Mayr. I Band, 
Theoretische Statistik. Pp. 202. Price, 6 marks. Freiburg, 1895. 
II Band, Bevolkerungsstatistik. Pp. 486. Freiburg, 1897. (Aus 
Hdndbuch des offentlichen Rechtes, Enleitungsband). 
The well-known " Handbuch des offentlichen Rechtes, " projected 
by the late Professor H. Marquardsen, bids fair to be a perennial 
enterprise. The last two years have seen the appearance of frag- 
ments of an introductory volume, destined to embrace not only 
general political science, but the main branches of economic 
science as well. The monographic character of the entire work may 
well excuse us from any consideration of the internal harmony of the 
publication as a whole. It may be doubted whether Professor 
Philippovich, in his treatment of political economy, or Professor 
von Mayr, in his treatment of statistics, was influenced in the 
slightest degree by the fact that his book was to be part of a 
hand-book of public law, and as such was to appeal primarily 
to jurists. In fact, the wide scope given to the collection has 
necessitated the practical independence of the numerous contributors. 
Dr. von Mayr's work is as yet incomplete. The hope expressed 
in the ' ' Theoretical Statistics, ' ' that a second volume on ' * Practical 
Statistics," would complete the work has not been realized. The 
author has, like his predecessors, been led to give the subject of 
population statistics a separate treatment. It was the promise of a 
comprehensive treatment of practical statistics which led me to 
defer a notice of the author's "Theoretical Statistics. " I felt some 
curiosity to see how the two would be fitted together, and did not 
wish to pass judgment upon the author's theory until I had seen it 
put into practice. Indeed, I cannot but feel that the author has, 
like Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, accomplished the easiest 
part of his task. However, a further postponement of a notice of 
Dr. von Mayr's work until its completion would not be just either 
to the author or the readers of the Annai<s. 

Statistics, says Dr. von Mayr, is the science of aggregated human 
phenomena (menschliche Massenerscheinungen). The significance 
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of the definition is not apparent to the layman, and, indeed, as in 
most German text-books, the introductory statements dealing with 
the abstract relations of the subject, make hard reading. On a closer 
examination it will be seen that the two more or less opposed views 
of statistics as a concrete science of social facts on the one hand, 
and a science of method on the other, find almost equal expression 
in the definition. It is not our purpose to discuss here the justifica- 
tion of this amalgamation of the two conceptions. So far as the 
author has proceeded, it must be admitted that his treatment of the 
subject follows logically from this definition. The definition requires 
first a logical uuity of methods of investigation, second, a co-ordina- 
tion of the results of statistical research into a well-rounded, coherent 
body of thought. Without denying the interest of the second vol- 
ume, of which we shall speak, it may be doubted whether Dr. von 
Mayr has applied his scientific ideal to the statistics of population 
as successfully as he imagines. In the remaining domain of prac- 
tical statistics the difficulties of the application seem even greater. 
The only way to avoid these flounderings appears to the reviewer 
to lie in the acceptance of the proposition that scientifically con- 
sidered statistics is a method of investigation and nothing more. 

If statistics be, as Dr. von Mayr asserts, the science of human or 
social aggregates, it is evident that a consideration of such aggre- 
gates in general, their accessibility to investigation, and the means 
of investigating them, must precede the study of the specific 
characteristics of the definite aggregates, or types of aggregates. 
These general considerations constitute theoretical statistics, while 
the special study makes up practical statistics. 

In fact, the greater part of the first volume is devoted to the 
method and technique of statistics. The application of statistics to 
the social aggregates instead of the aggregates in general (Meitzen) 
leads the author to treat of statistical method in its particular appli- 
cation, and to make, therefore, no fundamental difference between 
questions of technique and those of method. In contrast with the 
opposite procedure of Meitzen, the treatment gains in interest, through 
the frequent reference to concrete problems. For ordinary, and, 
indeed, for most trained readers, the treatment would have gained 
still more in interest if the illustrations had been elaborated and 
not merely suggested, as in many cases. The steps in the statisti- 
cal process are stated with great care, and an occasional hint is 
thrown out of the pitfalls which beset the inquirer which quickens 
and enlivens the whole treatment. 

But after all this part of the study is by no means food for babes. 
When it is understood that the author follows in the main, with 
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the distinction already noted, the analysis of Meitzen it will be 
understood that it requires a well-ordered, patient and long-suffer- 
ing mental digestion to fully assimilate it. It is to the nature of 
the subject rather than to the treatment that this is due. There is at 
times what appears to be an over refinement of treatment, an 
insistence upon matters of terminology which jars upon the reader. 
The terminology of statistical method in all its details is by no 
means fixed, and there is no obvious need of the author's elaborate 
subdivisions. It is too often assumed that a thing is explained 
because it has a name given to it. The German tendency to look 
at a subject from every possible point of view, promotes, like the 
plans of an architect, a knowledge of detail, but often interferes 
with the just appreciation of the significance and relations of parts, 
which we gain from a perspective drawing. 

The theory of statistical processes is followed by a consideration 
of statistical administration and the history of statistics. Here the 
author touches concrete ground and is forcible and direct. The 
intimate connection of statistics and administration is emphasized 
by the author's definition of statistics and hence these chapters fit 
well into the general plan of the work. 

The volume thus far considered is, after all, a book for specialists. 
It constitutes the clearest and most comprehensive statement of 
statistical methods as applied to social phenomena that has yet been 
given us. The sketch supplied by Meitzen is filled out. With this 
enlargement it becomes more convincing. Those versed in statisti- 
cal lore feel surer of their ground. They do not have to strain 
so much to catch the author's meaning. In the main they will 
concede the justness of the author's views and the exactness of his 
analysis. 

The second volume, on the statistics of population, embodies a 
portion of what the author designates as the system of practical 
statistics. A further volume is to treat of moral, intellectual, 
economic and political statistics, and complete the entire work. 
In accord with his definition of statistics the author endeavors to 
prepare a second volume from a cognate though different point of 
view. In this volume he tells us he is not so much concerned 
with methods as with results, with the establishment of various 
uniformities in the structure and processes of population. Yet, 
since the special field of investigation gives direction to the 
statistical methods, we must always examine the process by which 
the facts are gathered. Thus we have for the many relations of 
the population a discussion of the means employed to secure the 
facts and to collate and present them. This preliminary discussion 
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marks the point of contact of the first and second volumes. It often 
expands to a summary and critique of the practice of the leading 
nations. However much or little it may have lain in the author's 
intention, this discussion of method is the real binding element in 
the book. However important the results, the reader cannot escape 
the impression that they are related to one another chiefly as the 
fruits of a common method of investigation. In the reader's recol- 
lection the unity of the material fades before the unity of the 
method. It is not so much the definite results of population statis- 
tics, though these are presented with commendable detail, which 
impress themselves upon him, as the fine and pertinent criticisms 
of methods of collecting and collating statistics for displaying 
particular relations. 

In the arrangement of his materials Dr. von Mayr follows the 
usual order, discussing the structure of population before the 
changes of population. For the general population he discusses 
the territorial, natural and social distribution of the population, 
and then proceeds to a brief consideration of certain selected groups 
of the population. In his treatment of the changes of the popula- 
tion, he distinguishes between those which affect the quantity and 
those which affect the quality of the population. Among the former 
are considered the changes due to births and deaths and, for limited 
areas, migration. Among the latter are treated the changes due 
to marriage and divorce, and the rudiments of general statistics of 
morbidity. 

In his treatment Dr. von Mayr has accomplished marvels of com- 
pleteness and self-restraint. He has followed the relations of the 
population into their furthest details. He has shown the signifi- 
cance of the various combinations of population data, and has 
usually given at least a few pregnant illustrations. When we are 
concerned with the more usual and customary relations he has 
expanded his illustrative material until it practically amounts to a 
reference book for statistical data. Where the official statistics of 
the more important states are defective — and it is surprising how 
often they are — he has rummaged through the multitudinous tomes 
of lesser, states until he has found the material needed. 

In order and arrangement these volumes show care and fore- 
thought. Each of them is provided with an ample index, while 
throughout the books a full bibliography follows each paragraph. 
The references, generally by page, are most exhaustive, and a 
marked tribute to the author's survey of the field of statistical litera- 
ture, and to his system in writing. Despite these excellences the 
references may be severely criticised as defeating their own object. 
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Certain systematic works on the subject of statistics are practically 
indexed in these references. The author never takes up a subject 
without telling where X, Y and Z have treated the same subject. 
Now it may be, and very frequently is, that X, Y or Z's treatment 
is distinctly inferior to that of Dr. von Mayr. Such references6erve 
no useful purpose and would disgust the reader who should look them 
up. They are very numerous in Dr. von Mayr's pages, and throw 
into the background the really useful references to monographic and 
periodical literature. It requires great discrimination to know how 
to use the references given. 

In a book of high standing one is often impressed by flaws 
which are thrown into relief by the very excellence of the back- 
ground. This should not, however, blind us to the merits of such 
works or cause us to withhold praise which is justly due. Dr. von 
Mayr's work is the foremost systematic presentation of statistics 
which has been given to the world in many years, and will probably 
be a standard work for a long time to come. No work of recent 
times does so much to clothe the subject with the full dignity of a 
science, and to assert its right to such dignity. This latest and most 
matured fruit of the genial author's life-long labors in the serviceof 
statistical science has received a warm welcome from professional 
statisticians, and will prove of the utmost value to all who are in- 
terested in social and economic science. 

Roland P. Falkner. 

The History of Mankind. By Professor Friedrich Ratzel. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by A. J. Butler, M. A. 
With introduction by E. B. Tylor, D. C. L., F. R. S. With colored 
plates, maps and illustrations. Vol. II. Pp. xiv, 562. Price $4.00. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Company. 1897. 

We may classify the races of mankind either according to their 
ethnological affinities, or with reference to their respective geo- 
graphical situations. Professor Ratzel employs both standards and 
seeks to reduce them, as nearly as may be, to common terms. The 
Pacific islands form the geographic basis of the ethnography of 
the first volume of the English translation of the "Volkerkunde,'" 
and the races of Oceania, the Australians, and the Malays and 
Malagasies are there described as living within this territory. But 
all these people belong at the same time, ethnologically, to what 
Professor Ratzel calls the "American Pacific Group of Races," and 
under the same head he further includes the aborigines of America 
and the Arctic races of the Old World. Thus the second volume 
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